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of apposition and attack. Owing to a peculiar combination
of circumstances he went out of office assailed even more
bitterly by his own party than by the opposing party, and
shortsighted people thought that the great mass of Ameri-
can citizens had repudiated him and disbelieved in him. Six
years later it happened that I was at St. Louis as President
when Mr. Cleveland, then a plain private citizen, arose to
make an address in the great hall of the Exposition; and no
one there will ever forget the extraordinary reception given
by scores of thousands present to the man who, six years
before, had left the White House with seemingly hardly a
handful of friends and supporters. It was an extraordinary
testimony to the esteem and regard in which he was held,
an extraordinary testimony to the fact that the American
people had not forgotten him, and, looking back, had recog-
nized in him a man who with straightforward directness
had sought to do all in his power to serve their interests.

Moreover, all Americans should pay honor to the mem-
ory of Mr. Cleveland because of the simplicity and dignity
with which as ex-President he led his life in the beautiful
college town wherein he elected to live. He had been true
to the honorable tradition which has kept our Presidents
from making money while in office. His life was therefore
of necessity very simple; but it was the kind of life which
it is a good thing to see led by any man who has held a
position such as he held.

Eoosevelt had a warm regard for Baron Speck von Stern-
burg, who for several years was the German Ambassador at
Washington. The news of his death in September 1908 was,
as his correspondence shows, the cause of genuine grief to
him:

To HOST. HENBY WHITE,
The American Ambassador,
Paris, France.                                     OYSTER BAY,

September 10, 1908.

I sincerely mourn Speck's loss, though I can not be sorry
for the gallant little fellow himself, for life was one long